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FOREWORD 

The  great  variety  of  positions  open  to  graduates  in  Home  Econom- 
ics and  the  broad  scope  of  the  training  offered  make  study  in  this  field 
particularly  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  young  women  of  Idaho. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  United  States  practice  the 
vocation  of  home  making  and  all  women  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
practice  one  or  more  of  its  branches.  The  Home  Economics  course 
equips  young  women  to  be  home  makers  and  at  the  same  time  offers 
them  training  in  a  number*  of  wage-earning  occupations.  No  ether 
course  offers  the  three-features  inherent  in  the  Home  Economics  course 
—  (1)  training  for  woman's  greatest  vocation — home  making;  (2) 
training  for  wage-earning  accupations  to  be  held  before  entering  the 
home-making  vocation;  (3)  training  which  functions  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  young  woman,   irrespective  of  her  vocation. 

That  home  making  is  a  vocation  for  which  college  training  is  need- 
ed is  an  established  fact.  Xo  other  vocation  demands  so  much  of 
women  and  no  other  has  such  far  reaching  effects.  The  home  maker 
is  responsible  for  the  health  of  her  family  and  the  trained  home  maker 
insures  it  by  the  intelligence  and  skill  with  which  she  provides  their 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The  Home  Economics  course,  more  than 
any  other,  trains  the  home  maker  for  the  rearing  of  children.  The 
expenditure  of  the  family  income  is  very  largely  the  woman's  responsi- 
bility and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expended  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
welfare  of  the  family.  The  trained  home  maker  is  equipped  to  select, 
prepare,  and  care  for  all  the  items  of  the  household  so  that  every  dol- 
lar counts.  Such  intangible  aspects  of  family  life  as  recreation,  mental 
and  spiritual  development,  and  responsibility  toward  the  community 
and  the  nation  are  better  understood  by  the  woman  who  has  had  the 
advantages  of  college  training. 

For  many  a  young  woman  there  is  an  interim  of  wage  earning  be- 
tween college  and  her  entrance  into  the  vocation  of  home  making.  The 
Nome  Economics  course  offers  her  a  wide  choice  of  occupations.  She 
may  become  n  teacher,  an  extension  worker,  a  dietitian,  a  social  work- 
er, a  cafeteria  manager,  a  research  worker,  a  textile  expert,  or  she  may 
follow  up  any  one  of  many  allied  lines.  At  the  same  time  the 
course  fits  her  for  more  complete  living  as  an  individual.  She  knows 
how  to  select,  make.  buy.  and  wear  her  clothing  with  the  most  effect- 
iveness  and   the   least    expenditure   of   time,    money,    and   energy.      She 
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understands  foods  from  their  selection  and  preparation  to  their  value 
in  her  diet.  She  knows  how  to  take  care  of  her  health  and  how  to  be 
of  service  to  her  fellows.  The  Home  Economics  Curriculum  of  the 
University  of  Idaho  is  arranged  to  include  a  large  number  of  deceives 
so  that  the  student' may  broaden  her  training  by  the  selection  of  outside 
courses  to  round  out  her  development. 

The  department  is  well-equipped  for  offering  the  many  phases  of 
home-economics  work.  There  are  two  large  laboratories  in  foods,  a 
clothing  and  textile  laboratory,  an  art  room,  a  practice  dining-room, 
and  an  exhibit  room  in  the  Administration  Building.  The  home- 
nursing  courses  are  given  in  the  infirmary  by  a  trained  nurse.  A 
practice  cottage  is  also  provided  where  the  students  live  for  a  given 
period,  putting  into  actual  practice  the  principles  of  household  ad- 
ministration and  management. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

A  deposit  of  $5.00  must  be  made  with  the  Bursar  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester  to  cover  possible  damage  to  University  property  for 
which  the  student  may  be  held  responsible.  Refund  is  made  from  this 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  or  upon  withdrawal  from  college.  An  addi- 
tional deposit  of  $7.50,  under  similar  conditions,  is  required  of  stud?nts 
registering  in  the  Military  Department.  Laboratory  deposits,  in  vary- 
ing amounts,  must  be  made  in  a  number  of  the  laboratory  courses.  A 
health  fee  of  $1.25  a  semester,  required  of  each  student,  entitles  luxn 
to  free  clinical  attention  and  hospital  service  under  certain  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Health  and  Housing. 

A  fee  of  $8.50  a  semester  is  collected  for  the  support  of  the 
various  enterprises  of  the  student  body,  known  as  the  Associated  Stud- 
ents of  the  University  of  Idaho  (A.  S.  U.  I.)  This  entitles  the  student 
to  a  subscription  to  the  college  weekly,  "The  Argonaut,"  to  admission 
to  athletic  contests  and  to  various  other  privileges. 

Young  women  may  secure  furnished  rooms  in  Ridcnbaugh  Hall 
and  the  University  cottages,  at  a  rental  of  $22.50  a  semester  for  each 
student.        This      is      payable      in      advance.  A    deposit      of     $5.00 

is  required  when  reservation  is  made.  Board  is  provided  at  Riden- 
baugh  Hall  for  $6.00  a  week,  payable  in  advance  in  two-week  install- 
ments. 

Board  and  lodging  for  young  men  are  provided  by  the  University 
in  Lindley  Hall  at  $2.00  a  week  for  rooms  and  $6.00  a  week  for  board. 

Many  students  live  in  the  fraternity  and  sorority  houses,  where 
the  cost  of  room  and  board  ranges  from  $30.00  to  $40.00  a  month.  In 
private  houses  rooms  may  be  secured,  with  or  without  board,  at  reason- 
able rates. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  CURRICULUM 

This  curriculum  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1917  relative  to  a  training  course 
for  teachers  of  home  economics. 

Students  wishing  certificates  to  teach  are  advised  to  elect  suffi- 
cient credits  in  Education  for  a  State  Teacher's  Certificate. 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 
Course  Credits 

Eng.    1.    Comp.    and   Literature  3 

•French,   German,  or  elective   3  (5) 

Chem.    1,   General    Chemistry..  4 
H.    Ec.    101,   Elementary 

Clothing      2 

H.  Ec.  301,  Art   Structure 2 

P.    E.    la.   Physical   Training..  1 

Total    15    (17) 


SECOND  SEMESTER 
Course  Credits 

Eng.  2,  Comp.  and  Literature. ..  .3 
*French,  German,  or  elective  3  (S) 
Chem.   2,   General   Chemistry. .  4 

H.    Ec.    102,    Elementary 

Clothing      2 

H.   Ec.   302,  Art  Structure 2 

P.    E.   2a,   Physical  Training..  1 

Total    15    (17) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 
Course  Credits 
Eng.  3,  Adv.  Comp.  and  Lit...  3 
*French,  German,  or  elective..  3 
Chem.  9,  Elements  of  Analysis  4 
Zool.  1,  General  Zoology....  3 
H.  Ec.  303,  Freehand  Perspec- 
tive and  Sketching  ....  2 
P.    E.    3a,    Physical   Training..  1 


Total 


16 


SECOND  SEMESTER 
Course  Credits 


Eng.  4,  x\dv.  Comp.  and  Lit.... 
*French,  German,  or  elective.. 
Chem.    6a,    Organic    Chemistry 

Zool.    6,    Physiology     

H.  Ec.  2,  Selection  and  Prepar- 
ation   of    Foods     

P.   E.   4a,   Physical   Training.. 


Total 


FIRST  SEMESTER 
Course  Credits 

tChem.    17,    Biochemistry 

(elective)      4 

H.  Ec.  3,  Selection  and  Prepar- 
ation   of    Foods     3 

•Economics      3 

tEd.    1.   Introductory  Course..  2 
Bact.     1,    General    Bacteriologv  4 
H.    Ec.    205,   House   Construc- 
tion       2 


Total 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
Course  Credits 

H.  Ec.  4,  Marketing  &  Serving  3 

H.   Ec.    106,   Textiles   2 

H.    Ec.    108.    Costume  and 

Design      2 

H.  Ec.  202,  House  Management  3 

Education,     (elective)     (3) 

H.  Ec.  402,  Special  Methods..  3 

Total    15    (16) 


SENIOR  YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 
Course  Credits 

H.  Ec.   5.  Dietetics    3 

H.    Ec.    109.    Advanced   Clothing  2 
H.    Ec.    203,    Practice    Cottage  2 
tEd.    15,   Observation  and   Prac- 
tice   Teaching     5 

$Electives     4 


Total 


16 


SECOND  SEMESTER 
Course  Credits 

H.   Ec.  6,  Dietetics 2 

H.   Ec.    206,   House   Decoration  2 
H.  Ec,   110,  Dressmaking  and 

Millinery      2 

H.   Ec.   502,  Home  Nursing...  2 

iElectives     8 


Total     16 

Total    credits    required    128 


•To  be  determined  in  consultation  with  head  of  department. 
tTo  be  elected  by  students  specializing  in  foods  or  dietetics. 
JTo  be  elected  by  students  desiring  teachers'  certificates. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


Foods  . 

2-3     Selection  and  Preparation  of  Food 

3  credits  Each  semester 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  methods  of  cooking  and 
a  general  survey  of  foods  as  to  classification,  composition,  preser- 
vation, and  value  in  diet.  The  underlying  principles  involved  in 
the  cookery  of  each  class  of  foods  are  carefully  studied.  Care  and 
construction  of  cooking  apparatus.  One  lecture  and  two  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Prerequisites:  Chem.  1-2.   (Hyde) 

4     Marketing  and  Serving  3  credits  Second  semester 

This  course  includes  preparation  of  food  in  family  portions. 
Also  marketing,  planning,  and  serving  of  meals.  It  is  intended  to 
have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  home  problems.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  methods  of  teaching  this  course.  Prerequisites : 
Chem*  5a,  H.Ec.  2-3.     Three  three-hour  periods  a  week.     (Hyoe) 

5-6    Dietetics  3  credits  Each   semester 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  food  composition  and  meta- 
bolism; diets  as  influenced  by  age,  occupation,  habits  of  life,  cli- 
mate, and  season ;  balanced  rations,  and  computation  of  caloric 
values.  In  the  second  semester,  infant  feeding  and  special  diets 
in  disease  are  stressed.  Teaching  methods  will  be  discussed.  First 
semester,  two  one-hour  and  one  three-hour  periods  per  week. 
Second  semester,  one  one-hour  and  one  three-hour  period  per 
week.  Prerequisite^:  Chem.  1-2,  5a,  10,  17,  H.Ec.  4,  Zool.  1,  6, 
and  Bac.  1.     (Jensen) 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

101-102    Elementary  Clothing  2  credits  Each  semester 

This  course  teaches  the  fundamentals  of  hand  and  machine 
sewing;  the  use  and  care  of  the  sewing  machine;  the  'adaptation 
of  drafted  and  commercial  patterns  to  meet  individual  needs ;  the 
cutting,  making  and  finishing  of  garments;  darning;  patching; 
and  simple  embroidery.  It  includes  a  study  of  fabrics ;  their 
special  qualities  and  cost ;  and  the  hygiene  of  clothing.  Two  three- 
hour  periods  a  week.     (  BiGELOW) 

106    Textiles  2  credits  Second  semester 

This  course  includes  the  history  and  development  of  textiles; 
the  study  of  fibers  and  of  processes  of  manufacture;  the  identi- 
fication of  fibers  and  substitute  materials  chemically  and  by  means 
of  the  microscope ;  the  proper  use  of  materials  in  relation  to  laund- 
ering and  dyeing;  and  the  use  and  value  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  linen, 
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and  other  important  fibers  in  clothing  and  household  furnishings. 
Two  two-hour  periods  a  week  with  outside  work.  Prerequisites : 
Chemistry  5a.     (Bigelow) 

108  Costume  and  Design  2  credits  Second  semester 

This  course  covers  briefly  the  development  of  clothing  from 
the  origin  of  dress  to  the  present  time.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
principles  of  color  and  design  and  their  application  to  the  practical 
demands  of  the  costume  for  various  types  of  people,  figures,  and 
occasions.  Two  three-hour  periods  a  week.  Prerequirites  :  H.Ec. 
102  and  302.     (Bigelow,  Lean) 

109  Advanced  Clothing  2  credits  First  semester 

This  course  establishes  the  fundamental  principles  of  garment 
making.  It  gives  practice  in  the  cutting,  fitting,  making,  remodel- 
ing, and  renovating  of  garments ;  and  in  purchasing  appropriate 
materials  and  trimmings.  Two  two-hour  periods  a  week  with  out- 
side work.     Prerequisites:    H.Ec.    106  and   108.      (Bigelow) 

110  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  2  credits  Second  semester 

This  course  includes  the  designing  and  making  of  elaborate 
gowns ;  the  application  to  costume  of  line,  color  harmony,  dark  and 
light,  and  texture.  It  includes  designing  and  modeling  of  hats  vi 
various  types  in  paper  and  crinoline ;  making  wire  and  buckram 
frames;  the  covering  of  hats  in  silk,  lace,  velvet,  and  straw;  ^he 
renovation  and  use  of  old  materials;  practice  in  making  bows,  ro- 
settes, flowers,  and  other  forms  of  hat  decoration.  Two  two-hour 
periods  a  week  with  outside  work.  Prerequisite:  H.  E.  109. 
(Bigelow) 

Household  Administration 

202    House  Management  and  Sanitation 

3  credits  Second  semester 

Organization  of  the  household;  the  hygiene  of  the  home;  the 
division  of  the  income;  household  accounts  and  business  points. 
Practical  application  of  this  course  will  be  made  in  actual  house- 
hold work.  Three  recitations  a  week.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
(Hyde) 

203-204    Practice  Cottage  2  credits 

A  new  course  has  been  added  to  the  Home  Economics 
curriculum  which  requires  every  young  woman  expecting  to  gradu- 
ate from  the  department  to  spend  three  weeks  in  a  practice  cottage. 
Here  she  will  learn  more  fully  how  to  manage  a  home.  She  will 
superintend  the  house,  plan  and  cook  all  the  meals,  do  all  the 
buying  and  pay  the  bills.  She  will  have  a  budget,  and  give  an 
accurate  account  of  all  the  expenditures.  This  course  will  give 
the  young  women    a    longed-for    opportunity    of    applying    their 
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theoretical  knowledge  in  a  practical  way.    The  practice  cottage  will, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  reproduce  home  conditions. 

The  House 

205  House  Construction  2  credits  First  semester 

History  of  the  development  of  architecture ;  location  of  house ; 
terms  used  by  architects ;  building  materials ;  the  making  of  origi- 
nal plans ;  the  care  and  use  of  modern  conveniences.  Practical 
application  of  this  course  will  be  made  in  the  actual  home.  Two 
two-hour  periods  per  week  with  outside  work.  Prerequisites : 
H.  Ec.  303.     (Hyde) 

206  House  Decoration  2  credits  Second  semester 

The  principles  of  art  applied  to  interior  decoration ;  a  study  of 
period  decoration,  period  furniture,  and  modern  furnishings.  Two 
two-hour  periods  per  week  with  outside  work.  Prerequisites : 
H.Ec.  301,  302,  303.     (Hyde,  Lean) 

Art 

301-302    Art  Structure  and  Design  2  credits  Each  semester 

Study  problems  in  design,  involving  principles  of  line,  dark 
and  light,  color  and  composition.  Applied  design.  Two  two-hour 
periods  per  week.     (Lean) 

303-304    Freehand  Perspective  and  Sketching 

2   credits  Each   semester 

The  laws  of  perspective  and  their  application  for  pictorial  pur- 
poses.     Freehand    drawing    in    charcoal,    pastel,    and    water    color. 
Study  of  form,  light  and  shade,  color,  harmony,  and  composition. 
Two  two-hour  periods  per  week.     (Lean) 
305-306    Advanced  Art  Structure  and  Design 

2  credits  Each  semester 

Advanced  work  in  principles  of  composition,  with  applications. 
Two  two-hour  periods  each  week  with  outside  work.     Prerequis- 
ites :  303-304.     (Lean) 
307-308    Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting 

2   credits  Each    semester 

Advanced    work    in    perspective,    landscape,    mural    decoration, 
and  drawing  from  life-model  in  charcoal,  pastel,  water  color,  and 
oil.    Two  two-hour  periods  per  week.    Prerequisites:  H.Ec.  301-302, 
(Lean) 
309-310    Art  Appreciation  2  credits  Each  semester 

An  appreciative  study  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  tex- 
tile, furniture  and  design,  developed  historically.  Special  atten- 
tion to  fine  proportion,  line,  values  of  light  and  shade  and  color. 
Lectures  illustrated  by  lantern.    Two  two-hour  lectures  each  week 
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with   outside    work.     Reinach's     "Apollo"     and   assigned    reading. 

(  Lea  n ) 

311     Commercial  Art  2  credits  Each  semester 

This  course  includes  (1)  composition;  (2)  illustration  for 
magazines,  etc.,  and  (3)  poster  design  (lettering  in  pen,  brush, 
and  pencil,  and  design  of  posters).  Mediums  used  are  charcoal, 
ink,  cut  paper,  and  water  colors  (opaque).  Two  three-hour 
periods  a  week  or  three  two-hour  periods  a  week.     (Lean) 

Methods 

402     Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics 

3  credits  Second  semester 

This  course  considers  the  relation  of  home-economics  subjects 
to  education;  the  different  schools  in  which  these  subjects  are 
taught ;  their  place  in  the  curriculum ;  and  the  methods  employed 
in  teaching  them ;  lesson  plans,  courses  of  study,  and  problems  of 
equipment  are  planned  and  discussed.  This  course  is  followed  by 
Education  15,  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  Three  one- 
hour  periods  per  week.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  H  me 
Economics.  (Jensen,  Bigelow) 
404     Methods  for  Home  Economics  Extension  Workers 

2  credits  Second  semester 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  methods  of  procedure  for  ex- 
tension workers  in  Home  Economics.  Each  student  must  prepare 
and  present  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  various  problems  of 
the  home.  One  three-hour  laboratory  period  each  week.  Open  to 
Junior  and  Senior  Home  Economics  students  only.  (Jensen) 
406     Methods  of  Teaching  Art  2  credits  Second  semester 

This  course  covers  the  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  mat- 
ter given  in  the  twelve  grades  of  the  public  schools.  It  Includes 
design,  construction,  paper  cutting,  water  color,  costume  and 
design,  interior  decoration,  toys,  weaving.  Prerequisites:  301-302- 
303.     Two  three-hour  periods  a  week.     (Lean) 

Home  Nursing' 

502     Home  Nursing  2  credits  Second  semester 

This  course  includes  personal  hygiene ;  the  general  care  of  the 
sick;  emergencies  and  first  aid  to  the  injured.  Open  to  Juniors 
and  Seniors.     (Franklin) 

Cookery  for  B.  A.  Students 

601-602     Cooking  and  Serving  3  credits  Each  semester 

For  students  not  registered  in  Home  Economics,  this  general 

course    is    offered    as    an    elective.      This    will    include    brieflv    tie 
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preparation  of  food  and  serving  meals,  the  care  and  management 
of  the  house,  marketing,  etc.     One  hour  lecture  and  quiz,  and  two 
two-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 
603-604     Clothing  2  credits  Each  semester 

For  students  not  registered  in  Home  Economics  a  general 
course  in  Clothing  is  offered  as  an  elective.  It  gives  practice  in 
cutting,  fitting,  making,  and  remodeling  of  garments,  and  includes 
the  selection  and  care  of  clothing.    Two  three-hour  periods  a  week. 


THE  BUSINESS  MAN  ON  THE  COLLEGE 

MAN 


"The  College  graduate  in  business  has  always  interested  me  greatly, 
for  I  am  both  a  College  man  and  a  business  man  myself.  For  years 
I  have  been  watching  the  commercial  careers  of  men  with  college  de- 
grees and,  luckily,  I  have  been  able  to  employ  scores  of  them  as  well 
as  to  help  many  more  find  jobs  elsewhere.  Everywhere  we  see  fresh 
evidences  of  the  growing  demand  for  college-trained  men."  The  Presi- 
dent, R.  H.  Macy  and  Company,  quoted  in  National  Association  of  Cor- 
poration Training  Bulletin, 

"We  employ  grammar  school  boys  primarily  to  give  us  skilled 
workmen ;  high  school  graduates  to  give  us  petty  executives  and 
clerks;  college  men  to  give  us  executives  and  salesmen."  The  President 
R.  R.  Donnelley  and  Son  Company. 

"Our  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  fundamental  relation  between  suc- 
cess in  business  and  college  training."  The  President,  Dennis  on  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

"In  general  the  college  trained  man,  because  of  his  association  with 
men  of  high  mentality,  has  acquired  a  broader  point  of  view  than  the 
average  man  without  the  college."  Assistant  Secretary,  Phoenix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

"Do  T  think  boys  ought  to  go  to  College?  I  certainly  do.  My 
environment  has  made  me  realize  the  value  of  a  college  education.  Of 
course,  being  a  college  graduate  often  means  that  a  man's  earning 
power  is,  in  the  beginning,  less  than  if  he  had  spent  that  time  in  prac- 
tical work.  He  catches  up  later  and  usually  passes  the  practical  worker 
advanced  from  the  ranks."  General  Commercial  Manager,  The  New 
York    Edison    Company, 

"We  very  frankly  discriminate  in  favor  of  college  graduates  in  our 
company  for  technical  and  executive  positions  because  we  find  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  college  graduates  are  successful  in  such  positions 
than  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  university  training." 
Director  of  Employment,  The  American  Rolling  Mills  Company. 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  a  larger  percentage  of  college 
graduates  make  good  in  business  than  the  non-college  men."  Manager, 
Educational  Department,  Westing-house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

"If  you  will  have  your  graduates  write  to  us  when  they  have  com- 
pleted their  courses,  stating  in  what  particulars  they  wish  to  specialize, 
T  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  use  a  number  of  men  from  your  insti- 
tution." Vice-President,  United  Fruit  Company,  quoted  in  Brush,  The 
University  and  Latin- American  Development. 

"We  can  offer  college  graduates  or  graduates  of  technical  schools 
positions  in  our  Sales  Promotion,  Production,  and  Engineering  depart- 
ments, if  they  can  meet  our  requirements."  H.  Hardesty,  Employment 
Department,  National  Cash   Register  Company. 


DIVISIONS  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY 


The  University  comprises  the  various  divisions  which  are   named 
below.  All  are  located  at  Moscow,  except  where  otherwise  noted. 
T.     The  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

(a)  Bachelor   of  Arts   Curriculum. 

(b)  Bachelor  of  Science  Curriculum. 

(c)  Curriculum    in   Home    Economics. 

(d)  Pre-Medical   Curriculum. 

II.  The  College  of  Agriculture. 

(a)  Curriculum  in  Animal   Husbandry. 
(1))      Curriculum    in    Dairying. 

(c)  Curriculum  in   Farm  Crops. 

(d)  Curriculum    in    Horticulture. 

(e)  Commercial  Course  in   Dairying. 

(f)  School  of   Practical  Agriculture. 

III.  The  College  of  Engineering. 

(  a  )     Curriculum   in   Civil    Engineering. 
(1))     Curriculum  in    Electrical    Engineering. 

(c)  Curriculum   in    Mechanical    Engineering. 

(d)  Curriculum  in  Chemical   Engineering. 
TV.     The    College    of    Law. 

V.  The  School  of  Mines. 

(  a  )     Curriculum  in  Geology. 

(b)  Curriculum   in    Mining 

(c)  Curriculum   in    Metallurgy. 

VI.  The  School  of  Forestry. 

(a)  Curriculum  in  General   Forestry. 

(b)  Curriculum  in  Logging   Engineering. 

(c)  Curriculum   in  Grazing. 
VTT.     The  School  of  Education. 

(a)  Curriculum   for   Bachelor  of  Science   and   Education. 
VT1T.     The   Agricultural   Experiment    Station. 

I  a  )      Caldwell   Sub-Station. 

(b)  Jerome    Sub-Station. 

(c)  Sandpoint   Sub-Station. 

(d)  Aberdeen   Sub-Station. 

(e)  Felt   Sub-Station. 

IX.  Lniversity   Extension.    (Boise). 

X.  The   Summer   Session. 
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Calendar  of  the  University 

1936-1937 

FIRST  SEMESTER  1936 

Last  Date  for  Mailing  Permits  to  Register  to  New 
Students 

Freshman  Days 

Registration  Days 

All  University  Exercises  Begin 

Last  Date  for  Change  of  Study  List  or  Curriculum 

Final  Date  for  Removal  of  Incompletes 

Final  Date  for  Registration  of  Graduate  Students  With- 
out Late  Registration  Fee 

Commercial  Dairying  Course  Begins 

Armistice  Day  (Holiday) 

Midsemester  Reports  Due 

Thanksgiving  Day  (Holiday) 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins,  4:00  P.M.,  Friday 

Christmas  Vacation  Ends,  8:00  A.M. 

Commercial  Dairying  Course,  Second  Term  Begins 

Final  Examinations 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Pre-Registration  for  Second  Semester  Begins  Jan. 

Last  Date  for  Students  in  Residence  First  Semester  to 
File  Study  Lists  for  Second  Semester 

Last  Date  for  Payment  of  Fees  for  Second  Semester 

Registration  Days  for  New  Students  and   Old  Students 
returning 

All  University  Exercises  Begin 

Last  Date  for  Change  of  Study  List  or  Curriculum 

Last  Date  for  Filing  Applications  for  Baccalaureate  De- 
grees in  June,  1937 

Final  Date  for  Removal  of  Incompletes 

Final  Date  for  Registration  of  Graduate  Students  With- 
out Late  Registration  Fee 

Washington's  Birthday   (Holiday) 

Last  Date  for  Filing  Applications  for  Advanced  Degrees 
in  June,  1937 

Commercial  Dairying  Course,  Second  Term,  Ends 

Midsemester  Reports  Due  (Thursday) 

Spring  Vacation 

Memorial  Day  (Holiday) 

Final  Examinations 

C  ommencement 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Summer  School  Begins 

Summer  School  Ends 
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The  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  everyone  s, 

Is — not  to  fancy  tvhat  were  fair  in  life 
Provided  it  could  be — but,  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  it  fair 
Up  to  our  means:  a  very  different  thing! 

— Browning 


Home  Economics 


Professor   Jensen,   Associate   Professor   Lewis,   Assistant   Professors 

Sell*,  and  Ingalls;  Miss  Featherstone,  Mrs.  Buchanan,  Miss 

Thornber,  Miss  NavratilI 

Assistant  Professor  Prichard 

HOME  ECONOMICS  is  a  study  embracing  the  problems  of  the 
family  and  the  home  and  recognizes  the  whole  field  of  human 
activity.  Its  three  main  objectives  are:  (1)  To  give  training  which 
will  function  in  the  daily  life  of  the  young  woman  irrespective  of  her 
vocation;  (2)  To  give  to  women  training  which  will  prepare  them  for 
home  making;  and  (3)  To  give  to  women  training  which  will  prepare 
them  for  positions  in  one  of  the  professions  or  vocations  in  home 
economics. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
Besides  better  equipping  the  young  woman  for  the  practical  and 
essential  problems  of  life,  irrespective  of  her  vocation,  and  for  man- 
aging her  own  home  successfully  a  college  education  in  home  eco- 
nomics will  fit  her  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  gainful  occupa- 
tions: 

1.  Teaching. — Teaching  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  normal 
schools  or  colleges,  and  supervising  home  economics  in  state  and 
city  school  systems. 

2.  Extension  Work. — Extension  work  is  an  important  form  of 
adult  education.  The  positions  include  state  leaders;  specialists  in 
nutrition,  child  welfare,  clothing,  interior  decoration,  and  home  man- 
agement; district  and  county  home  demonstration  agents;  boys'  and 
girls'  club  leaders.  Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  is  a  form  of  extension 
work  with  children  in  the  rural  districts  or  small  towns. 

3.  Institution  Managers. — There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
directors  of  living  units  of  various  institutions  such  as  tea  rooms, 
cafeterias,  restaurants,  normal  diet  kitchens  of  hospitals  and  school- 
rooms. 

4.  Dietitians. — The  hospital  dietitian  works  with  the  doctors  in 
supplying  special  diets  to  patients  or  she  may  have  a  managerial 
position.  Hotels  are  beginning  to  employ  women  to  direct  the  service 
in  their  dining  rooms. 

5.  Business  Positions. — The  demand  by  business  concerns  for 
women  trained  in  home  economics  is  increasing.  These  positions  are 
with  food,  textile,  and  household  equipment  industries:  banks,  hotels, 
mail  order  houses  and  department  stores,  newspapers,  and  magazines. 
Business  houses  also  employ  designers  and  decorators. 

6.  Research  Workers. — There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  women 
trained  in  home  economics  to   carry  on  research   work  in  business 


*On  leave,  1935-36. 
fReplacing   Miss  Sell,   1935-36. 
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houses,  instructional  or  experimental  divisions  of  universities  or  col- 
leges, and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  oppor- 
tunities in  this  field  have  increased  since  the  passage  of  the  Purnell 
Act  appropriating  federal  funds  for  research  for  the  betterment  of 
the  rural  home. 

CLUBS  AND  FRATERNITIES 

The  Home  Economics  Club,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  American 
Home  Economics  Associations,  is  an  organization  of  all  students 
registered  in  home  economics.  It  sponsors  several  important  events 
on  the  campus  such  as  the  Co-Ed  Prom,  Home  Economics  Day,  and 
the  Annual  Home  Economics  Banquet.  This  banquet  is  given  each 
year  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Northern  District  of  the  State 
Home  Economics  Association,  and  all  delegates  are  invited  guests  of 
the  club.  The  club  maintains  a  scholarship  loan  fund  which  is  used 
to  help  deserving  girls  in  the  junior  or  senior  years. 

Phi  Upsilon  Omicron. — This  is  an  honorary  home  economics  soror- 
ity, to  which  members  are  elected  from  seniors,  juniors,  and  second 
semester  sophomores  who  are  in  the  upper  two-fifths  of  their  classes 
in  scholarship.  The  club  carries  on  a  program  of  professional  work 
during  the  year  and  maintains  a  scholarship  loan  fund. 

The  Associated  Women  Students  is  an  organization  of  all  women 
students  of  the  University,  which  seeks  to  regulate  matters  pertaining 
to  the  student  life  of  its  members  which  do  not  fall  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  faculty,  and  to  promote  high  standards  of  university 
life.  Other  women's  organizations  include  the  Women's  Athletic 
Association;  the  Women's  "I"  Club,  Mortar  Board  (senior  women's 
national  honor  society);  Cardinal  Key  (junior  and  senior  women's 
national  service  organization);  Spurs  (sophomore  women's  national 
service  organization);  Daleth  Teth  Gimel  (women  who  reside 
outside  the  University  halls  and  sorority  houses);  and  the  Idaho 
Dames  (wives  of  students  registered  in  the  University). 

Other  organizations  include  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  (foreign  stu- 
dents); the  Filipino  Club  (students  from  the  Philippines);  the  As- 
sociated Students  of  Lindley  Hall,  Associated  Students  of  Ridenbaugh 
Hall,  Associated  Students  of  Forney  Hall  and  Associated  Students  of 
Hays  Hall  (students  residing  in  the  respective  halls) ;  House  Managers' 
Club   (managers  of  group  houses). 

EXPENSES 

No  Tuition.—  No  student  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for 
one  year  next  preceding  his  admission  shall  be  required  to  pay  any 
fees  for  his  tuition  in  the  University,  except  in  professional  depart- 
ments or  for  extra  studies.  Students  not  residents  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  who  matriculate  as  undergraduates  in  a  regular  course,  are  re- 
quired to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $30  a  semester  in  addition  to  fees  and 
charges  required  from  students  resident  in  Idaho. 

Annual    Expenses. — Expenditures    of    students,    as    reported    by 
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themselves,  vary  widely.  Some  spend  twice  as  much  as  others.  For 
items  exclusive  of  clothing  and  railroad  fare,  a  typical  expenditure 
for  a  man  or  woman  living  in  a  residence  hall  will  be  $400  to  $500  a 
year.  Students  living  in  the  fraternity  or  sorority  houses  will  spend 
more.  Students  not  living  on  the  campus  report  expenditures  ranging 
from  $300  to  $500  a  year,  including  clothes.  (Students  whose  homes 
are  in  Moscow  were  not  included  in  the  investigation).  Much  de- 
pends on  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  student  and  on  his  source  of 
money  supply.  The  immediate  financial  requirement  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  is  about  $100  to  $120,  divided  as  follows:  Associated 
Students  (one-half  year),  $8.50;  class  dues  (one-half  year),  50c; 
health  fee  (one-half  year),  $4;  room  in  hall  (one-half  year),  $27; 
room  deposit,  $6;  board  (two  weeks),  $9;  general  deposit,  $10;  extra- 
curricular fee,  $5;  laboratory,  $1  to  $15;  books,  $10;  incidentals,  $20  to 
$25.  Music  students  and  students  trom  outside  the  State  will  have 
additional  fees  as  elsewhere  described. 

*Rates  in  University  Residences. — Board  is  $4.50  per  week,  and 
must  be  paid  two  weeks  in  advance.  Students  who  room  in  the  Uni- 
versity halls  must  also  board  there.  Room  rental  is  $27  a  semester, 
payable  in  advance.  A  refund  will  be  made  only  if  the  student  moves 
from  the  Hall  on  or  before  a  specified  date.  For  the  1936-37  Uni- 
versity year  this  date  will  be  September  23,  1936,  for  the  first 
semester,  and  February  8,  1937,  for  the  second  semester.  The  check- 
out must  be  completed  by  midnight  on  these  dates.  A  deposit  of  a 
sufficient  amount  to  cover  one  week's  board  and  room  is  required  of 
each  applicant  for  accommodations  at  the  halls  before  reservation 
is  effective.  For  the  year  1936-37  this  deposit  will  be  $6,  which 
amount  will  not  be  refunded  unless  the  applicant  notifies  the  bursar 
of  the  University  on  or  before  the  day  the  hall  is  opened  that  he,  or 
she,  will  not  want  the  reservation.  Thr«~  deposit  should  be  sent  to  the 
bursar  at  any  time  after  July  15,  1936.  Should  the  applicant  remain 
in  the  hall  permanently,  this  sum  will  be  kept  until  the  end  of  the 
college  year  as  a  guarantee  deposit  fee  for  the  proper  care  of  the  room 
and  furnishings.  A  refund  of  any  balance  remaining  will  be  made 
to  the  student  at  that  time.  If  detailed  information  regarding  Uni- 
versity residences  is  desired,  letters  will  be  referred  to  the  proper 
authorities. 

Women's  Residences. — Three  hundred  young  women  can  be  housed 
by  the  University  in  the  two  women's  halls,  Mary  E.  Forney  Hall  and 
Gertrude  L.  Hays  Hall.  Rooms  are  arranged  in  suites  for  four  and 
also  in  rooms  for  two  occupants.  Rooms  are  well  lighted  and  heated 
and  afford  every  comfort.  Students  are  expected  to  provide  for  them- 
selves the  following  articles:  three  pairs  of  sheets  lx2  by  3  yards;  three 
pillow  slips:  a  counterpane;  a  pillow;  suitable  bedding;  towels:  bureau 
covers;  mattress  pad;  napkin  ring;   drinking  glass  for  room:  couch 


:The  University  reserves  the  right  to  raise  or  lower  r->tes  fo-:  board  and  room  in 
University  halls  at  any  time  upon  reasonable  notice. 
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cover;  and  one  small  rug,  approximately  5  by  1xk  feet  in  size.  All 
articles  should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  name  of  the  owner.  Much 
if  not  all  of  the  laundry  can  be  done  in  the  halls,  as  splendid  equip- 
ment is  provided.  A  charge  of  $1.50  a  semester  is  asked  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  laundries  and  use  of  irons.  Napkins  are  provided  and 
laundered  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  a  semester.  All  residents  of  the  halls  are 
requested  to  have  their  names  plainly  marked  on  the  tops  of  their 
trunks.  Bedding  should  be  sent  by  parcel  post  several  days  in  ad- 
vance, addressed  to  the  owner  in  care  of  the  hall  to  which  she  has 
been  assigned.  Young  women  from  out  of  town  are  required  to  live 
in  the  University  residences  or  sorority  houses  unless  expressly  per- 
mitted by  the  Dean  of  Women  to  earn  board  and  room  in  approved 
homes. 

*FEES 

To  students  coming  to  the  University  from  points  outside  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  it  is  suggested  that  they  bring  their  money  in  the  form 
of  money  orders,  certified  bank  drafts,  or  traveler's  cheques,  as  in 
these  forms  they  are  easily  negotiated  without  the  long  wait  and  in- 
convenience suffered  by  the  student  while  personal  checks  are  being 
sent  through  for  collection  by  a  local  bank. 

General  Deposit. — Each  student  is  required,  upon  enrollment,  to 
make  a  deposit  of  $10  with  the  bursar.  Against  this  deposit  will  be 
charged  any  damage  to  University  property  for  which  the  student  is 
considered  responsible.  Such  charges  cover  any  breakage  of  labora- 
tory equipment,  damage  or  loss  of  library  books,  and  shortage  of 
military  equipment.  A  50-cent  deduction  is  made  for  examination 
blue  books.  Classes  frequently  vote  to  charge  special  assessments 
against  the  balance  of  this  fund. 

Health  Fee. — The  University  maintains  an  infirmary  with  a  staff 
of  experienced  nurses.  Each  student  pays  a  health  fee  of  $4  a  se- 
mester, which  entitles  him  to  free  clinical  advice  from  the  University 
physicians  and  to  the  privilege  of  the  infirmary  under  certain 
restrictions. 

Laboratory  Fee. — Persons  enrolling  in  certain  laboratory  courses 
are  required  to  pay  a  nominal  sum  for  materials  and  equipment  used. 

A. S.U.I.  Fee. — A  fee  of  $8.50  a  semester  is  collected  for  the  support 
of  the  various  enterprises  of  the  student  body,  known  as  the  Associated 
Students  of  the  University  of  Idaho.  This  entitles  the  student  to  a  free 
copy  of  the  semi-weekly  student  paper,  the  Idaho  Argonaut,  to  ad- 
mission to  athletic  contests,  and  to  various  other  privileges.  The 
A. S.U.I,  also  collects  the  class  dues  of  fifty  cents  a  semester.  A.S.U.I. 
fees  are  fixed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Associated  Students. 

Extra-Curricular  Fee. — An  extra-curricular  fee  of  $5  a  semester 


*The  University  reserves  the  right  to  raise  or  lower  rates  for  board  and  room 
in  University  halls  at  any  time  upon  reasonable  notice. 
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is  charged  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  providing  and  maintaining 
facilities  for  athletic,  social,  and  other  extra-curricular  activities. 

Late  Filing  Fee. — A  late  filing  fee  of  $1  a  day  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $10  will  be  charged  those  students  in  residence  whose  registration 
blanks  are  not  filed  between  the  dates  specified  in  the  pre-registration 
schedule  for  the  second  semester. 

Late  Registration  Fee. — Students  whose  registration  is  not  com- 
pleted on  either  of  the  two  registration  days  in  the  first  semester  or 
before  the  specified  date  in  the  pre-registration  procedure  for  the 
second  semester,  will  be  charged  a  late  registration  fee  of  $3  for  the 
first  day;  $2  additional  for  the  second  day;  and  $1  additional  each  day 
thereafter  up  to  a  maximum  of  $10. 

Diploma  Fees. — A  diploma  fee  of  $5  is  charged  all  applicants  for 
a  degree  from  the  University. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  CURRICULUM 

This  curriculum  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  Vocational 
Educational  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1917,  relative  to  a  training 
course  for  teachers  of  home  economics. 

Students  in  the  department  of  Home  Economics  may  secure  state 
certificates  by  completing  the  following  courses  in  Education: 

Course  Credits       Course  Credits 

Ed.     55.  Idaho  Law,  Manual  H.Ec.  152.  Methods   of   Teacmng 

and  Civics  2  Home  Economic  2 

Ed.     59.  Principles  of  Teaching...    3  H.Ec.  153.  Methods  in  Related 

Ed.  113.  Secondary  Education 3  Art  and  Science 2 

H.Ec.  157.  Observation  and  teach- 
in  ?  in  Home  Ec 4 

The  student  may  major  either  in  General  Home  Economics  or  in 
Food  and  Nutrition.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  course  trains  the  girl 
for  work  as  a  dietitian  and  for  a  position  in  institutional  adminis- 
tration. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
(GENERAL) 

FRESHMAN   YEAR  SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Course                                             Credits  Course                                             Credits 

First  Sec.  First  Sec. 

Sem.  Sem.  Sem.  Sem. 

Eng.  1-2.  English  Compo-  Eng.  17-18.  Introduction 

sition   3          3  to  Literature 

H.Ec.  23.  Textiles    2  or 

H.Ec.  24.  Elementary  Eng.  13-14.  Modern 

Clothing     3-2*     '        Literature    3  3 

H.Ec.  lln-12.  Art  Structure      2          2  Chem.     1-2.  General 

P.E.    (Elective)    1          1  Chemistry   4          4 

Social  Studies  3          3  H.Ec.  65.  Costume     Design      2 

Zool.  1.  General  Zoology  H.Ec.  4.  Experimental 

or  Cookery   3 

Bot.    3.  Principles  of  P.E.   (Elective)      1          1 

Botany    4  H.Ec.  35.   Home    Nursing...      2 

Zool.  6.  Physiology  3  H.Ec.  82.     House  Con- 
Elective    2           2*  struction    2 

Electivet    4  3 

17       17-16  16         16 


^Students   who   pass  proficiency   test   in   elementary   clothing   will   be    excused 

from  one  laboratory  period  per  week  and  take  H.Ec.  24  for  only  2  credits. 

They  will  take  an  additional  elective  credit. 
tPhysics  should  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year  if  not  presented  for  admission. 

Ed.  59,  Principles  of  Teaching,  should  also  be  elected  in  the  sophomore  year 

by  students  who  expect  to  teach. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
Course                                              Credits 
First  Sec. 
Sem.  Sem. 
H.Ec.  101-102.  Selection   and 
Preparation  of  Food,  Mar- 
keting  and   Serving 3        3 

Bact.  51.  General  Bacteriology  4 
Chem.  54.  Carbon   Compounds..  3 

H.Ec.  131.  House    Management 

and  Sanitation  2 

H.Ec.  152.  Methods  of  Teaching 

Home  Economics 2 

H.Ec.  136.  Economic  and  Social 

Problems  of  the  Home..  2 

H.Ec.  141.  Interior  Decorating..  2 
H.Ec.  135.  Child  Development..  2 
Elective    3        6 


16       16 


SENIOR   YEAR 

Corns 

Credits 

First  Sec 

Sem.  Sem 

H.Ec. 

103- 

104.  Dietetics    3        3 

H.Ec. 

105. 

Advanced    Clothing  2 

H.Ec. 

106. 

Dressmaking  and 
Millinery   2 

H.Ec. 

133. 

Practice  Cottage  ....(2)       2 

H.Ec. 

157. 

Observation   and 
Teaching  in  H.Ec.  4       (4) 

H.Ec. 

153. 

Methods  in  Related 
Art   and   Science....  3 

Soc. 

51. 

Introductory  Soci- 
ology    3 

Elective    . 

2      7-9 

17       16 
Seven  credits  in  Education  must  be 
elected  by  those  who  desire  a  teacher's 
certificate. 


Total  Credits  Required,  128 


(Food  and  Nutrition) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 
Course  Credits 
First  Sec. 
Sem.  Sem. 
Eng.  1-2.  English  Compo- 
sition        3  3 

H.Ec.  lln-12.  Art  Structure      2  2 

H.Ec.  23.  Textiles    2 

H.Ec.  24.  Elementary 

Clothing    

P.E.    (Elective)    1 

Social  Studies  3 

Chem.  1-2.  General 
Chemistry  4 


3-2* 
1 
3 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Course  Credits 

First  Sec. 
Sem.  Sem. 
Eng.  17-18.  Introduction  to 
Literature 

or 
Eng.  13-14.  Modern 

Literature   3  3 

Chem.  51.   Qualitative  and 

Gravimetric  Analysis   ....      4 
Chem.  52.  Quantitative 

Analysis  4 

P.E.    (Elective)    1  1 

Zool.  1.  General  Zoology 

or 
Bot.  3.  Principles  of 

Botany    4 

Zool.     6.  Physiology  3 

H.Ec.  35.  Home  Nursing  ....      2 
H.Ec.     4.  Experimental 

Cookery   3 

Electivest    3  3 


15       16-15 


17 


17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
Course                                            Credits 
First  Sec. 
Sem.  Sem. 
Chem.  101-102.  Organic  Chem- 
istry    4        4 

H.Ec.     101-102.  Selection   and 
Preparation  of  Food,  Mar- 
keting and   Serving 3        3 

Bact.     51.  General     Bacteri- 
ology     4 

H.Ec.  152.  Methods    of   Teach- 
ing Home  Ec- 
onomics      2 

H.Ec.  136.  Economic  and  Social 
Problems  of  the 

Home     2 

H.Ec.  131.  House    Management 

and  Sanitation 2 


SENIOR  YEAR 
Course  Credits 

First  Sec. 
Sem.  Sem. 

H.Ec.  103-104.  Dietetics    3        3 

H.Ec.  133.  Practice  Cottage  ....(2)       2 

or 
H.Ec.  157.  Observation  and 

Teaching   in   H.Ec.  4       (4) 

Chem.  111.  Biochemistry    3 

H.Ec.   135.  Child    Development  2 
Soc.       51.  Introductory  Soci- 
ology    3 

H.Ec.  138.  Institutional  Ad- 
ministration and 
Quantity  Cooking..  4 

Elective  1-3    5-7 

16       16 


*  Students  who  pass  proficiency  test  in  elementary  clothing  will  be  excused 
from  one  laboratory  period  per  week  and  take  H.Ec.  24  for  only  2  credits. 
They  will  take  an  additional  elective  credit. 

fPhysics  should  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year  if  not  presented  for  admission. 
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Course 
Elective 


Credits  Nin?  credits  in  Education  must  be 

3        5       elected  by  those  desiring  to  teach. 

—      —  The  American  Dietetics  Association 

16       16       has  added  the  following  requirements: 

Psychology    3-6  credits 

Economics    3  credits 

Accounting 3  credits 

,        Dietetics    majors    not    required    to 
take  H.Ec.   157. 

Total  Credits  Required,  128 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

FOODS 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
Experimental    Cookery  3  credits  Second  semester 

Foods,  their  classification,  composition  and  value  in  diet.  Chem- 
istry of  cookery.  Kitchens  and  their  equipment.  One  lecture  and 
two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Chem. 
1-2.     (Lewis) 


Every  freshman  in  Home  Economics  vies  for  her  turn  at  the  loom. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  11 

For  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

101  Selection  anrl  Preparation  of  Foods 

3  credits  First  semester 

Food  preservation.  Home  projects.  Seasonal  problems.  Nutritive 
values.  One  lecture  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a 
week.    Prerequisites:     Chem.  1-2  and  H.Ec.  4.     (Lewis) 

102  Marketing  and  Serving  3   credits  Second  semester 

Problems  in  marketing  and  meal  service.  Nutritive  values. 
Entertaining.  Invalid  cookery.  School  lunches.  One  lecture  and 
two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Prerequisites:  Chem. 
54  and  H.Ec.  101.     (Lewis) 

103-104  Dietetics  3  credits  Each  semester 

Processes  concerned  in  growth,  maintenance  and  repair;  diets, 

computation  of   caloric  values.     Infant  feeding,   special  diets  in 

disease.    Two  one-hour  periods  and  one  three-hour  period  a  week. 

Prerequisites:  Chem.  54;  H.Ec.  102;  Zool.  6;  and  Bact.  51.  (Jensen) 

56  Meat  1  credit  Second  semester 

A  study  of  the  factors  affecting  the  quality  and  palatability  of 

meat;  identification  and  selection  of  wholesale  and  retail  cuts  of 

meat.    One  hour  period  a  week.    This  course  is  offered  for  students 

in  Home  Economics.     (Hickman) 

TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

23  Textiles  2  credits  First  semester 

History  and  development  of  textiles  with  viewpoint  of  con- 
sumer. One  lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 
(Ingalls) 

24  Elementary  Clothing  3  credits  Second  semester 

Fundamentals  of  hand  and  machine  sewing;  making  of  simple 
garments;  renovation  and  repair  of  clothing.  Application  of  the 
principles  of  line  and  color  as  used  in  clothing.  One  lecture  and 
two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite:  H.Ec. 
23.  (Ingalls) 
65  Costume  Design  2  credits  First  semester 

A  study  of  the  application  of  art  principles  to  the  practical  de- 
mands of  the  costume  for  various  types  of  people,  figures,  and 
occasions.  Two  two-hour  periods  a  week  with  outside  work. 
Prerequisite:  H.Ec.  12.     (Featherstone) 

For  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

105  Advanced  Clothing  2  credits  First  semester 

Garments  designed  from  flat  patterns.  Emphasis  on  fitting  and 
designing  of  garments.  Two  three-hour  periods  a  week.  Pre- 
requisites: H.Ec.  24  and  65.     (Ingalls) 

106  Dress  Designing  and  Millinery       2  credits  Second  semester 

Designing  and  draping  of  garments.  Types  of  decoration.  De- 
signing of  felt  hats.  Hat  renovation  problems.  Two  three-hour 
periods  a  week.     Prerequisite:   H.Ec.  105.   (Ingalls) 

166  Historic  Costume  2  credits  Second  semester 

A  comprehensive  study  of  historic  and  national  costumes  to 

develop   knowledge   and   appreciation   essential   for   designing   of 

clothing  and  costuming  for  pageants  and  plays.     Two  three-hour 

periods  a  week.     Prerequisite:  H.Ec.  65.     (Featherstone) 
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35  Home  Nursing 


Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
2  credits 


First  semester 


Personal  hygiene;  the  general  care  of  the  sick;  emergencies  and 
first  aid  to  the  injured.     One  three-hour  period  a  week,  with  out- 


Designing  a  dress  by  draping. 

side  work.    Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.     (Buchanan) 
131  House  Management  and  Sanitation     2  credits  First  semester 

Organization  of  the  household.    Two  lectures  a  week.    Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors.    Prerequisite:  H.Ec.  82.     (Lewis) 


HOME  ECONOMICS 
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138  Institutional  Administration  and  Quantity  Cookery 

4  credits  Second  semester 

Management  and  practice  applied  to  institutional  administra- 
tion. Prerequisites:  H.Ec.  102  and  131.  (Jensen) 
133  Practice  Cottage  2  credits  Either  semester 

Managing  the  house,  planning  and  cooking  all  the  meals,  buy- 
ing and  paying  the  bills.  Budgeting  and  keeping  accurate  account 
of  all  the  expenditures.  The  practice  cottage,  will,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  reproduce  home  conditions.  Four  weeks.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing.     (Jensen) 

THE  HOUSE 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 
82  House  Construction  2  credits  Second  semester 

Problems  involved  in  designing  a  house;  the  plan;  the  interior 
and  exterior  design;  building  materials;  and  methods  of  construc- 
tion. Three  one-hour  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite:  H.Ec.  11-12. 
(Prichard) 

For  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
141  Interior  Decoration  2  credits  First  semester 

The  principles  of  art  applied  to  interior  decoration;  a  study  of 
period  furniture.     Emphasis  on  the  planning  and  decoration  of 


1  i  &  m  s& 


Home  Economics  freshmen  enjoy  their  art. 


the  modern  American  house.      Two  two-hour  periods  a  week  with 

outside  work.    Prerequisite:  H.Ec.  12.     (Featherstone) 

144  Advanced  Interior  Decoration     2  credits  Second  semester 

A  concentrated  study  of  the  colonial  and  modern  American 

house.     Actual  problems  in  decorating  a  house   or  room.     Two 
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three-hour  periods  a  week.     Prerequisite:   H.Ec.  141.     (Feather- 
stone) 

HUMANICS 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

42  Problems  in  the  Modern  Home       2  credits  Second  semester 

Spending  the  income;  the  house  furnishings;  management  prob- 
lems; the  food  problem — cost,  selection,  relation  to  health;  clothing 
— cost,  selection,  care;  the  child — establishment  of  desirable  habits 
and  attitudes.  Two  one-hour  periods  a  week.  Planned  for  stu- 
dents not  majoring  in  home  economics.     (Jensen) 

For  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

135  Child  Development  2  credits  First  semester 

Problems  of  infancy,  physical  care  for  normal  growth  and  de- 
velopment, recreation,  prevention  of  defects,  behavior  difficulties, 


Senior  students  Learning  child  care  under 
direction  of  resident  nurse. 

and  remedial  procedures.     Two  lectures  a  week.     Prerequisites: 
H.Ec.  35  and  junior  standing.     (Jensen) 
136  Economic  and  Social  Problems  of  the  Home 

2  credits  Second  semester 

History  of  the  family  as  a  social  and  educational  institution. 
Two  lectures  a  week.  Prerequisites:  six  credits  social  studies  and 
H.Ec.  135.     (Jensen) 

ART 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

lln-12  Art  Structure  and  Design       2  credits  Each  semester 

Study  of  principles  of  line,  dark  and  light  and  color.     Applied 

design.    Two    three-hour    periods    a    week.    Credit    for    H.Ec.    11 

will  not  be  given  until  after  completion  of  H.Ec.  12.  (Featherstone  ) 


HOME  ECONOMICS  15 

METHODS 
For  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

152  Methods    of    Teaching    Home  Economics 

2  credits  Second  semester 
The  relation  of  home  economics  subjects  to  education;  their  place 

in  the  curriculum;  and  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  them; 
lesson  plans,  courses  of  study,  and  problems  of  equipment.  Three 
one-hour  periods  a  week.  Prerequisites:  six  credits  in  Education, 
H.Ec.  24,  101,  35,  and  65.     (Sell) 

153  Methods  in  Related  Art  and  Science 

3  credits  First  semester 
Scientific  principles  applied  to  solution  of  problems  arising  in 

vocational  home  economics.  Principles  and  problems  in  teaching 
related  art  in  addition  to  art  principles  applied  to  costume  design 
and  interior  decoration.  Two  lectures  a  week.  Prerequisite:  H.Ec. 
152.     (Navratil,  Featherstone) 

155  Methods  for  Extension  Workers         2  credits  First  semester 

Methods  of  procedure  for  extension  workers  in  home  economics. 
Each  student  must  prepare  and  present  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions on  various  problems  of  the  home.  Two  lectures  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  H.Ec.  152.     (Jensen) 

157  Observation  and  Teaching  in  Home  Economics 

4  credits  Either  semester 
Observation  and  teaching  under  supervision  in  the  home  ec- 
onomics classes  of  the  Moscow  High  School.  Four  weeks.  Pre- 
requisites:     H.Ec.    152,    and    105.      (Sell,    Thornber,    Navratil, 
Jensen) 

HOME  ECONOMICS  FOR  NON-HOME  ECONOMICS  STUDENTS 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates 

1  Cooking  and  Serving  2  credits  First  semester 

For  students  not  registered  in  home  economics.  This  will  in- 
clude the  preparation  of  food  and  serving  of  meals.  Two  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.     (Lewis) 

21  Clothing  2  credits  First  semester 

For  students  not  registered  in  home  economics.     Practice  in 

cutting,  making,  and  remodeling  of  garments,  including  selection 

and  care  of  clothing.    Two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 

(Ingalls) 

32  The  House  2  credits  Second  semester 

For  students  not  registered  in  home  economics.  To  develop  an 
appreciation  of  problems  in  connection  with  the  planning,  building 
and  decorating  of  a  house  and  the  developing  of  good  taste  and  ap- 
preciation in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  furniture,  drapes, 
rugs,  and  accessories.    Two  lectures  a  week.     (Featherstone) 

HOME  ECONOMICS  RESEARCH 
Primarily  jor  Graduates 
201-202  Research  Credits  to  be  arranged 

(Jensen) 
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Agricultural  and  Home  Economics 
Extension 

Edward  John  Iddings,  M.S J./\(\J...^.«..1£j.Q-.. .Director 

John  Henry  Rearden State  County  Agent  Leader  ana*  State  Club 

Diversity  cfilunoic  Leader 

Marion  Martha  Hepworth State  Home  Demonstration  Leader 

FOR  many  years  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  has 
rendered  service  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  through  farmers' 
institutes,  the  publishing  of  bulletins  and  circulars,  judging  at  fairs, 
answering  letters  of  inquiry  upon  topics  of  interest  to  the  farmer,  and 
through  special  meetings  held  in  widely  separated  portions  of  the 
State. 

Extension  work,  as  it  is  known  today,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  Congress,  approved  May  8,  1914.  With  the  aid  of 
Federal  funds  supplied  by  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  special  appropri- 
ations of  the  State,  the  Extension  Division  within  the  last  few  years 
has  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  development  of  an  efficient 
and  high  quality  agriculture. 

General  administration  of  extension  work  in  Idaho  is  in  charge  of 
the  Director  of  Extension.  The  offices  of  the  Director  and  of  the  State 
Leaders  of  County  Agents,  Home  Demonstration,  and  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  Work  are  at  Moscow.  Offices  of  the  field  specialists  are  at  Boise. 
The  county  extension  agents  number  28.  General  supervision  of  the 
county  agents  is  under  a  County  Agent  Leader.  Home  demonstration 
agents  are  supervised  by  a  State  Home  Demonstration  Leader.  The 
State  Leader  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  directs  the  club  work  of  the 
State,  which  has  been  very  popular  in  the  farming  sections,  showing 
an  enrollment  of  approximately  5,000  boys  and  girls  in  1935.  Field 
specialists  carry  on  carefully  outlined  projects  of  work,  largely 
through  the  county  agents,  in  horticulture,  entomology,  animal  hus- 
bandry, dairying,  agronomy,  improvement  of  soils,  poultry  husbandry, 
pure  seed  production,  forestry,  agricultural  economics,  and  marketing. 

Members  of  the  extension  staff  are  the  field  representatives  of  the 
University  of  Idaho.  They  are  constantly  working  in  the  rural  com- 
munities, assisting  in  every  possible  way  in  agricultural  development 
and  home  improvement.  Through  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
the  work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Idaho  has 
become  state-wide,  and  this  service  is  rendered  by  the  institution  not 
only  to  those  near  at  hand,  but  also  to  those  sections  of  the  State 
farthest  removed  from  the  campus. 


